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will toward the good as such, apart from any more specific determina- 
tion of that wherein the good consists. We will the being of the good, 
rather than its non-being ; we prefer the non-being of the evil. All 
worth as such is preferred over all unworth as such. Had we, there- 
fore, no other will-power than that of analytic choice, we should be 
obliged to wait until instructions should come from some extraneous 
source, with regard to what is good or bad, right or wrong, in any 
given case of contemplated action. This is perhaps the point at which 
Kant's ethical system fails of completeness. But now in synthetic 
preference the content of the good, as distinguished from its form, is 
made manifest in the free spontaneity of the choosing person, who in 
his act itself declares that the interests of personality by right take 
precedence over those of the circumstances and adjuncts of personality, 
and that the interests of the social whole (altruism) are to be preferred 
before those of merely individual incidence (egoism). Synthetic 
choice, it should be added, is directed to the act itself, rather than to 
the object of the act. "There is nothing good save a goodwill," as 
Kant said ; but the good will is further defined as that which is directed 
to altruistic ends rather than egoistic, and to personal considerations 
in preference to circumstances or accessory conditions. So the possi- 
bility of ethics, one may say, depends upon that of synthetic choices 
a priori; even as, for Kant, the possibility of knowledge depends upon 
that of synthetic judgments a priori. How far the author has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the "circle" which has been charged upon Kant's 
ethical system, the reader must be left to judge. 

Frederick Tracy. 
University of Toronto. 

Avicenne. Par le Baron Carra de Vaux. Paris : Alcan, 1900. 
Pp. viii + 304 ; map. Fr. 5. 

This book is not simply an exposition of the system of Avicenna. 
It contains also a description of Muslim scholastic philosophy from 
its origin, and of the forces acting on it down to the time of the sub- 
ject proper. This takes up the first 126 pages. Then comes a chapter 
on his life, and thereafter chapters on his system, under the rubrics : 
logic, physics, psychology, metaphysics, and mysticism. 

For this long introduction there is ample excuse in the nature of 
the case. Very few, indeed, are prepared to take up immediately the 
life and theories of a Muslim of the fourth century of the Hijra and 
supply of themselves a knowledge of all that went to make him what 
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he was. In fact, if we have any quarrel with M. de Vaux, it is that he 
does not deal at sufficient length with the earlier development. In 
spite of all that has been done in this field, we are still much in the 
dark as to al-Kindi for example : Was he a translator and compiler 
only ? and the earlier Mu'tazilites : How did they stand to philosophy 
in the narrower sense ? Al-Farabl, in spite of the labors of Dieterici 
and others, is still much of a shadow to us. The Ikhwan as-Safd, the 
Fatimid propagandists, the later Assassins, how much influence, to 
and fro, and actual, conscious connection was there between these ? 
That all the strictly non-orthodox forms of thought in Islam acted 
and reacted on one another seems certain ; in some cases it amounted 
to their being really branches of the same great movement. Again, 
on the other hand, the development of orthodox theology cannot be 
ignored. It was strictly scholastic in form and ran as much into phi- 
losophy as in the Middle Ages of Europe. It left its undoubted mark 
on Avicenna. The partitions in his brain were not tight enough to 
keep it in its own compartment. 

Before, then, the system of Avicenna can be adequately attacked, 
we must have a full treatment of his predecessors, not only in philoso- 
phy in the narrower sense, but in theology and mysticism. This is 
much to ask, but it is necessary. From lack of it have come what 
errors M. de Vaux has fallen into. He has treated the Mu'tazilites, 
the translators at the court of al-Mansur and al-Ma'mun, the Ikhwan 
as-Safd, the Encyclopaedists generally, and the philosophers such as 
al-Farabl. But he ruled out the theologians and the mystics, and thus 
lost the real key to Arabic philosophy. The atomic system of Muslim 
dogmatics as developed by such a man as al-Baqilani is a triumph of 
dialectic acuteness and the only really independent fruit of philo- 
sophic thought expressed in Arabic. The Mutakallims are really, as 
Ritter has well put it, the philosophers of the Arabs. But, again, in 
the deliberate omission of a study of mysticism in the introduction 
and in the relegation of Avicenna's own mysticism to a last, short 
chapter, written almost apologetically, lies an even greater weakness 
of the book. It cannot be often enough repeated that the Arabic 
philosophy, from al-Farabl to Ibn Rushd, is nothing but the simplest 
neo-Platonism attached to Aristotelian physics and a grotesque Muslim 
mythology. That means that it is on an essentially mystical basis ; 
its mysticism is not an appendix which can be separated from it and 
thrust into a corner. 

But apart from this single, though, it must be confessed, far-reaching 
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error of judgment, M. de Vaux's book is one to be received with 
praise and gratitude. It inevitably challenges comparison with Renan's 
Averroes and comes off not badly from the challenge. If we have not 
here the pellucid clearness of Renan's style, nor his magic art of 
arrangement and exposition, we have a far sounder knowledge of 
Arabic and of the subject, and an at least equal enthusiasm and 
liveliness. 

For criticism of details there is little need, nor does space permit. 
It may be enough to remark that the note on p. 145 would not have 
been written if M. de Vaux had taken the trouble to look up Lane's 
Lexicon, and that the obiter dictum as to The Thousand and One 
Nights on p. 55 is highly misleading. Anything that de Sacy took 
the trouble of writing is worth reading, but a great deal has happened 
since he wrote that MSmoire. 

Duncan C. Macdonald. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Kants BegrOndung der Religion. Ein kritischer Versuch. 
Mit einem Vorwort uber die Beziehungen der neueren Dog- 
matik zu Kant. Von Wilhelm Mengel. Leipzig : Engel- 
mann, 1900. Pp. x + 82. M. 1.20. 

This new addition to the exceedingly voluminous literature which 
has been called into existence by the critical philosophy proceeds 
along lines very similar to those followed by many of its predecessors. 
It combines high praise with severe criticism : praise for the distin- 
guished service which Kant has rendered to philosophical thinking in 
his wonderful critiques; criticism for the inconsistencies and unre- 
solved contradictions which are to be found in his system. The point 
of view is to be found in what the author calls a critical-realistic 
epistemology ; and from this point of view Kant's shortcoming seems 
to consist in his failure to bring the Ding-an-sich within the realm of 
sure comprehension. Now, since the great realities of religion — God, 
freedom, immortality — belong to the extra-phenomenal order, they 
cannot be surely comprehended, nor set in any intelligible relation to 
our actual, finite existence ; unless, indeed, we depart from the rigid 
a priorism of the Kantian Grundlegung. But this is the very incon- 
sistency of which, among others, Kant has been guilty ; for though in 
his ethics he repudiates in the strongest possible terms the right of 
any "affection" to be heard in the just appraisement of a moral act, 



